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book on one of the purest souls that ever fell under
the fascination of the Greek gods, the unhappy
Holderlin,1 has admirably described for us the rising
tide of appreciation of antiquity in the eighteenth
century, and shown us the concept of Hellenism
gradually emerging.

There are three great phases in the classicism of the
German eighteenth century, each of which represents
a marvellous advance over its predecessor. In the
first, Gottsched, the literary dictator of the German
literature of his day, sees the ancient world mainly, if
not entirely, through the distorting medium of the
over-cultured French taste of the grand stick. His
earth-born, matter-of-fact mind was frankly intolerant
of gods of any kind, whether they happened to be
.Homer's or Milton's ; if the poet could not dispense
with them, Gottsched recommended him at least
to avoid the supernatural as much as possible. The
traditional Plautine gods of the Amphitryon were,
no doubt, most to his liking. On Gottsched we need
not dwell.

The second great phase of eighteenth-century
development is represented by Lessing and Winckel-
mann. Lessing stands for what to our modern minds
seems a rather, ungenerous denunciation of the
classicism of the French seventeenth century. This
need not, however, be reckoned too seriously against
him; for it is only by such vehement unjustness that
literature progresses. Lessing's insistence that he
who would drink of the waters of Hippocrene must
drink them at the source, was at least an axiom of
real significance for his age. I do not know of any
passage in which Lessing has given his direct opinion
about the gods of Greece; but they were, no doubt,
to him mere " allegorische Wesen ", if not, indeed,
what he called " personifirte Abstracta ".2 His great
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